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INTRODUCTION 


ie 1957 the Annual Meeting of the New Zealand Educational 

Institute decided that the New Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research should be asked to consider the desirability of 
preparing a basic spelling list for use in New Zealand schools. 
The Council set up a small committee, consisting of Dr G. L. 
Arvidson (University of Wellington), Mr R. Chapman-Taylor 
(Department of Education), Mr G. W. Shaw (N.Z.E.L), and 
myself, to go into the matter, and after making a careful study 
of much research that had been done on the teaching of spelling 
we submitted a report, which was published in National Education, 
t April 1958. 

Our conclusions, briefly, were these. Firstly, the evidence 
seemed to show that the use of a spelling list organized upon the 
principle of setting children to learn daily or weekly groups of 
words unrelated to their own immediate writing needs led to an 
inefficient and uneconomical use of school time. (The kind of 
evidence on which this conclusion is based can be studied in 
such research reports as that of H. A. Curtis and E. W. Dolch, 
referred to on page 4.) We could not, therefore, recommend 
the preparation of a list similar in type to those already in 
common use in New Zealand. Secondly, it appeared that the 
best approach to spelling was to teach each child how to learn 
systematically those particular common words that he himself 
wanted to use in the course of his daily writing; and we came 
to the conclusion that a spelling list should be so designed that 
it would help the pupils do this. We recommended, therefore, 
that the most suitable type of list would be one that contained 
the most commonly used words, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with an indication of their relative frequency of usage. Our 
recommendations were approved by the N.Z.E.L, and the 
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Council decided to sponsor the work of preparing and publishing 
a suitable list. 

The N.Z.C.E.R. Alphabetical Spelling List owes much to the 
extensive research carried out by the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research of the Board of Education of the City of New York 
between 1946 and 1953 to clarify the spelling needs of school 
children and to discover the best methods of relating the teaching 
of spelling to these needs and to the various subjects of the 
curriculum. In the course of this research two preliminary word- 
lists were drawn up, the first being an alphabetical list of 5,000 
words based on studies carried out by Gates, Bixler, Nifenecker, 
Salisbury, Hildreth, and Rinsland, the second being a smaller 
list of 300 words, for the use of the lowest classes and for slow 
learners, that had been checked against the lists of Dale, Dolch, 
and Rinsland. After much experimentation with these lists the 
Bureau produced its own 5,000 word list, graded into ten levels 
of frequency. 

The New Zealand committee decided to prepare a list com- 
prising the most commonly used 2,700 words (approximately), 
divided into seven frequency levels, and the New York list 
was used as the starting point. We are much indebted to the 
Board of Education of the City of New York for permission to 
use its work in this way. An initial scrutiny of the New York 
list resulted in the removal of some words little used in this 
country, e.g. Halloween, Thanksgiving, and in the substitution 
of New Zealand equivalents for certain words, e.g. petrol for 
gasoline. A preliminary list was then circulated widely through- 
out the country to teachers’ college lecturers, to inspectors of 
schools, and to teachers. Comments were invited on the words 
in this preliminary list, on their appropriateness and their relative 
frequency of usage. Dr Arvidson collated many hundreds of 
suggestions, carefully noted points of agreement and disagree- 
ment, and made a revised list, which was checked against F. J. 
Schonell’s Essential Spelling List, P. S. Freyberg’s Junior Spelling 
Dictionary, E. W. Dolch’s Basic Sight Vocabulary, C. K. Ogden’s 
Basic English, his own unpublished list of the spelling errors of 
children in the Auckland province, and word-counts made from 
children’s writing in several Wellington schools. In this way the 
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2,700 words of the New Zealand list were gradually selected. 

The frequency levels of the chosen words, based though they 
were on overseas research, required very few changes to conform 
to the usage of New Zealand children, and, indeed, this was 
to be expected. In our list, however, certain departures have 
been made from the true frequencies of some of the words, 
where such departures seemed advisable from the educational 
point of view. For example, we decided that it would be helpful 
to young learners to include the simple -s plurals of nouns in 
level 1, plurals in -es up to level 2, and more difficult plurals 
up to later levels, and to include the -ing and -ed forms of the 
common verbs in the first three levels, even when on pure fre- 
quency of usage they would not have qualified for a place there. 
Sometimes, too, the derived form or even the plural form is 
in fact more frequently used than the basic form, and to have 
maintained the strict frequency level in these cases would have 
led to the rather unreasonable position that a child might be 
expected to learn, say, a word like ‘arrived’ several levels earlier 
than its base, ‘arrive’. In such cases we placed both words at the 
earlier level. These adjustments will ensure that many of the 
common word-building principles will be learned at the time the 
basic word is first met. After level 3, however, only the basic 
forms are included, in most cases, as it is assumed that by the 
time the pupil has mastered the words of levels 1, 2, and 3, he 
will know how to form regular plurals and how to form the 
tenses of the commoner verbs. Because of the inclusion of so 
many derived forms, level 3 has considerably more words in it 
than any other level. Most of these derived forms are regular, 
however, so the larger number of words will not greatly increase 
the amount of learning required to master them. 

The main burden of preparing the list and the manual has 
fallen on Dr Arvidson, who has had the task of examining 
suggestions from hundreds of teachers all over the country and 
of collating their suggestions with other spelling lists and with 
published lists of word-frequencies. This combined effort has 
produced a list that we think contains the essential core of words 
in most common use in New Zealand children’s writing. The 
method of teaching recommended for use with the N.Z.C.E.R. 
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list will throw a distinctly different kind of responsibility upon 
both teacher and pupil from that involved in working with 
lists based on the principle of set class assignments, and we feel 
sure that it will develop self-reliant spelling habits with a con- 
siderable saving in the classroom time devoted to spelling. 


G. W. PaRrKYN 
Director 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research 
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Chapter 1 


THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 


owapays spelling is seen against a background of written 
N expression. It is not merely the ability to place the letters 
of isolated words in their correct order: it is concerned with the 
fostering of writing. A good statement of this aim is the one 
with which teachers are already familiar as the opening paragraph 
of the Department of Education’s 1954 Spelling Syllabus for 
primary schools. 
Spelling is a tool of written expression and not an end in itself. The principal 
aim is to ensure that the more important words used in everyday writing are 
spelt accurately with confidence. The measure of a person’s spelling ability 
is how well he spells in his writing. 

Children’s writing is an expression of the knowledge, feelings, 
and attitudes that have been derived from their daily living and 
classroom experiences. Schools today try to encourage writing 
that is purposeful, by helping children to set down their thoughts 
because they feel that they want to communicate them or record 
them. Thought is inextricably bound up with language, and the 
words with which it is expressed are those that have come to be 
known through listening, speaking, or reading, though they are 
generally the simpler ones, coming as they tend to do from the 
fundamental vocabulary levels of these activities. Whenever a 
child wishes to express action, to name the things he is writing 
about, or to describe them, he must select the appropriate words 
to convey his meaning, and he must spell them correctly so that 
they will be understood. 


Incidental and Systematic Learning 


Children are constantly exposed to words through reading 
and other activities by means of which they gain command of 
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their language, and in the course of these activities they come 
to notice the size, shape, and order of the letters of the words, 
particularly of those that are frequently used. While learning 
to read, while learning through reading, and while carrying 
out a variety of language exercises, children are at the same 
time incidentally learning to spell. Most words are learned in 
this way, and there is no doubt that teachers can do most to 
increase a child’s spelling ability by making provision for rich 
and varied language activities. It has, indeed, often been argued 
that incidental learning in the course of the general activities of a 
classroom is sufficient to meet ordinary spelling requirements. 
Those who hold this view today, however, do so in the face of a 
body of research evidence which shows that additional systematic 
teaching and learning do bring about a significant improvement 
in spelling. As Fitzgerald! says, “systematic teaching of spelling 
should begin where incidental learning leaves off’. But in the 
past systematic learning of spelling often failed to give permanent 
results, and in the long run did not really add much to the 
spelling attainments that children acquired incidentally. It is the 
purpose of the N.Z.C.E.R. list to enable systematic learning to 
supplement incidental learning in the most efficient and econom- 
ical way. 


The Selection of Spelling Words 
It used to be a common practice for teachers to select words 


daily, for the systematic teaching of spelling, from the reading 
material used by their classes, from the School Journal for example. 
Such selections of words, however, have usually been unsatis- 
factory because they have not been relevant to the children’s 
writing needs. A child’s reading vocabulary is always wider than 
his writing vocabulary, and the discrepancy increases as he grows 
older. Since spelling finds application in writing, it should be 
made to keep pace with the growing demand for words that 
results from a continual increase in experience and knowledge 
and from the desire and the ability to express ideas in writing. 

More recently the general practice has been for schools to use 


1]. A. Fitzgerald, The Teaching of Spelling. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1951. 
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published lists drawn up by investigators who have counted the 
words most frequently used in children’s writing, and have then 
attempted to grade them so that they might appropriately be 
taught at different stages of the child’s development. The words 
that are included in such spelling lists are the most important 
words used in everyday writing. Numerous counts have been 
made of the frequency of word usage in the writings of children 
and adults, and while they show that each group keeps for its 
own use a certain number of the more specialized terms from 
its own sphere of experience and interest, they also show that a 
relatively small body of words is used over and over again by 
children and adults alike. A typical finding is that 10 words 
comprise about 25 per cent of all children’s word usage, 100 words 
over 60 per cent, 1,000 words over 89 per cent, and 2,000 words 
over 95 per cent. These figures agree very closely with the 
proportions found by Horn in adult writing. Moreover, it is 
found that the same words appear to have similar frequencies 
in the everyday writing of both adults and children. 

Word usage is a function of the English language, so that 
it tends to take the same form wherever English is spoken. 
Naturally enough, slight national, dialectal, and colloquial vari- 
ations arise, both between countries such as America, Australia, 
and New Zealand and within a country such as England, but 
these differences are small in extent compared with the over- 
whelming tendency to agreement. For every word used mainly 
in American schools (e.g. Thanksgiving, gotten) there are hundreds 
that are essential to the writing of all English-speaking children. 
Published spelling lists therefore show a considerable agreement. 
They usually contain up to the 3,000 words that provide for 
about 98 per cent of the writing requirements of the average 
person; and the great majority of these words are common 
to all lists. 


The Organization of Spelling Lists 

Choosing the words most frequently needed is not in itself a 
difficult task, but many problems arise when we try to discover 
the best way to teach them. The most common practice in 
recent years has been to divide the list into sections, each com- 
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prising words thought suitable for learning at a certain stage of 
school life, and to group the words into weekly or daily assign- 
ments within these main sections. Teachers, however, have 
seldom been satisfied with the placement of words in such lists. 
They have found that children continue to misspell words that 
they are supposed to have learned earlier, and that they are 
always wanting to spell words that they have not yet learned. 

There is a considerable body of overseas evidence that suggests 
that the use of a list organized on the principle of daily or weekly 
assignments of words unrelated to the children’s immediate 
writing needs is inefficient and uneconomical of learning time, 
not because of deficiencies in the contents of the list, but because 
of the very nature of its arrangement. This is supported by a 
survey? that I carried out in 1952 of the spelling errors found in 
the compositions of 6,267 Auckland children in classes from 
Standard I to Form II. It showed that while most of the 25,832 
errors recorded were to be found in the commonly used Essential 
Spelling List compiled by Professor Fred. J. Schonell, they were 
so located in the lists that they were being taught either some 
time before or some time after they appeared as composition 
errors. For example, in Standard 4, the average time differences 
were nearly five terms in the first case, and over three terms in 
the second. 

There is, indeed, a good deal of evidence to show that most 
of the words that children learn to spell are learned not in the 
year that they appear in a spelling list, but either before that 
time or later,’ and it seems certain that it would in fact be im- 
possible to place words at any ‘class level’ or ‘age level’ that 
would be suited to the needs of individual children. There are 
several reasons for this. First, the most commonly needed words 
may be needed at any time, by children of any age and by adults 
too; but they cannot all be learned at once, and no matter which 
ones are being learned at any given time others equally likely 
to be needed are being neglected. Secondly, many of the most 
2G. L. Arvidson, The Spelling Needs of Auckland Children. Unpublished M.A. Thesis, 
3University of Auckland, 1952. 

See, for example, H. A. Curtis & E. W. Dolch, ‘Do Spelling Books Teach Spelling?’, 


Elementary School Journal, April 1939, 584-92; and Miriam Howell, ‘Spelling through 
Written Expression’, Elementary School Journal, December 1951, 207-14. 
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commonly used words are not easy to learn, and they cannot be 
learned once and for all in one given week of a child’s school life. 
They must therefore be learned and re-learned continually. 
Thirdly, the less commonly needed words vary greatly in their 
time of usage, according to differences in individual children’s 
interests (even in children of the same age) and in the particular 
activities of school and home at any given time. For all these 
reasons it is impossible to place the words of a spelling list in any 
sequence that will correspond with the developing needs of 
individual children. 

It is generally agreed by authorities on the teaching of spelling 
that the most efficient and time-saving method will be one that 
helps each individual child to learn systematically the most 
commonly used words at the time when he himself has ex- 
perienced the need to use them, and a spelling list should be 
designed with this principle in view. However, some of, the 
most commonly used spelling lists in fact run counter to this 
principle, as they are the means of placing before the child a 
daily or weekly group of words to be learned whether he needs 
them in his writing then or not. Nonetheless a basic list can be of 
great value if it is arranged in such a way as to achieve the 
following aims: first, to provide each child with ready access 
to the commonly used words needed in his daily writing; 
secondly, to help him to know which of the many words needed 
he should be systematically learning at any time; and, thirdly, 
to train him to be able ultimately to take full responsibility for 
his own growth in spelling ability. 


The N.Z.C.E.R. Alphabetical Spelling List 


The N.Z.C.E.R. Alphabetical Spelling List can make these 
things possible, for the following reasons. (1) It provides a basic 
list of the most frequently used words arranged alphabetically so 
that the word a child wants to use can be readily found when he 
wants it. The words are always available. This will save teachers 
much of the time that they now spend showing children how to 
write common words they cannot spell. (2) It gives a simple 
indication of the relative frequency of use of the words, so that the 
child can be shown how to concentrate his effort on learning, 
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first, the most useful words from among those that he cannot 
spell, and next the less common words. (3) It ensures that each 
individual child learns the common words he needs at the time 
he needs them, not at a given time arbitrarily determined by 
their place in the list. (4) It provides automatically for constant 
revision of the harder words in the common list. (5) It teaches the 
child the skills that will enable him later to outgrow the use of 
the list, and pass on to the more substantial reference materials, 
such as dictionaries, that he will need to use in after-school life. 

The words in the N.Z.C.E.R. list are arranged alphabetically 
and grouped into seven levels, each of which comprises words 
that occur in children’s written work with greater frequency 
than the words of the later levels. Level 1 contains the commonest 
words, both those that will be needed first by children learning to 
express themselves in writing and those that will be needed most 
often by pupils of all ages. The frequency level of each word is 
indicated as a guide to the preparation of personal learning lists. 

The N.Z.C.E.R. list is being published in two books, as 
follows. 

Book One contains approximately 1,200 words, comprising 
levels 1, 2, and 3. The three levels are combined and arranged 
alphabetically, and each word has its level indicated by a number. 
Book 1 is intended for Standards 1 and 2. It is expected that 
normally most Standard 1 children would begin at level 1 at 
the beginning of the school year, and would go on to level 2 
some time during the year, and that Standard 2 children would 
continue with level 2 for part of the year and then would begin 
level 3 and probably complete it by the end of the year. Slow 
learners however would still be working at lower levels by the 
end of their Standard 2 year, while a few rapid learners might 
go on to level 4 in Book Two while still in Standard 2. The 
words of Book One are written in both print-script and cursive 
writing, of approximately the same size and style as are normally 
used in these classes. This will avoid the risk of confusing the 
child by expecting him to translate from book-type to hand- 
writing the words that he is just learning to spell. 

Book Two contains the words of all seven levels, approximately 
2,700 in number. The complete list is printed, first, in alphabetical 
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order in ordinary book-type with level numbers indicated, and 
secondly, grouped in levels. Most Standard 3 children are likely 
to work through levels 4 and 5, and Standard 4 children through 
levels 6 and 7; but again the slower learners might not get on to 
levels 6 and 7 until they reach Form I or Form II, while a few 
fast learners may have completely mastered the basic list by the 
end of their Standard 3 year, in which case they should be able 
to dispense with a printed spelling list and use a simple dictionary 
to compile their personal learning lists. 

At a later date we may publish a Preparatory Book containing 
Level 1 words only. This would be suitable for beginners in 
upper infant classes, and would be written in the large print- 
script used at this stage. 

In general, children of average and higher ability may be 
expected to cover all seven levels by the end of their Standard 4 
year, but the time of completion will be different for different 
children, depending on their ability and their thoroughness in 
learning. After the seven levels have been completed, whenever 
this may be, the same study skills and methods of building up 
individual learning lists should be maintained, but a suitable 
dictionary should be substituted for the basic list as a source of 
reference. The child’s own judgement must then be trained to 
take over the function of the level-numbers of the basic list, 
that is, to decide which of the words required in his writing at 
any given time are of sufficiently lasting importance to justify 
their being singled out for systematic learning. 


Special Vocabularies 

It will be realized from what has been said, that the main 
purpose of a basic spelling list should be to facilitate the efficient 
learning of the common core of words used in all kinds of 
writing. Beyond this common core, however, the English 
language is extremely rich, and in the course of their literature, 
social studies, nature study, and other school activities, children 
will need to use many more words than could be included in a 
basic list. What these other words are will depend upon the 
curriculum of any given class and the interests of particular 


children. Special vocabularies should be built up by a class for 
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use with the particular studies and activities to which they refer. 
They should form part of the content of such activities, and 
should not be learned in isolation. 


Spelling and the Teaching of English 

It has already been pointed out that in the course of a rich 
programme of language activities, a great deal of spelling is 
learned incidentally. Such activities as word-building, playing 
word games, the study of prefixes, suffixes, and derivation, and 
the application of spelling rules, will all take their place in the 
school’s oral and written English, and they play a most important 
part in developing the child’s ability to spell. Detailed suggestions 
for these activities are not included in this manual, however, as 
they are readily available elsewhere, and moreover, their primary 
purpose is not specifically to teach spelling but to develop the 
children’s general appreciation of the English language and their 
ability to use it in a variety of different situations. 


Chapter z 


USING THE LIST 


is has been stated already that the basic principle of learning 
spelling that underlies the use of the N.Z.C.E.R. Alphabetical 
Spelling List is this, that at any given time each child should be 
learning those words that he wants to use, provided that they are 
so common that they are likely to be continually needed. The 
N.Z.C.E.R. list is based, therefore, primarily upon frequency of 
usage, and it is alphabetically arranged so that the child can 
readily refer to it in his everyday writing. By using the list each 
child will build up his own personal collection of words that he 
has wanted to use but has been unable to spell, and this personal 
learning list should be the basis of his systematic learning of 
spelling. 


The Personal Learning List 


When a child is writing he should have beside him the 
N.Z.C.E.R. list, and an exercise book in which he will enter 
the words that should form his personal learning list. Whenever 
he wants to use a word that he cannot spell, he should look it up 
in the alphabetical list and copy it into whatever he is writing; 
and if he guesses how to spell a word, he should check its spelling, 
for, as Dolch has said, “Checking your guess is the first habit of 
the good speller.’! At the same time, he should notice the fre- 
quency level of the word, and if it corresponds to his current working 
level or to a lower level, he should also copy it into his personal 
learning list. If the word is from a lower level, it should be 
1E. W. Dolch, The Modern Teaching of Spelling. Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press, 1950. 

It should be noted here that the ability to make a good guess in the first instance is 


important, too, and it can be developed by activities, such as word-building, that are 
referred to in the preceding chapter. 
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underlined in his learning list to indicate either that it has escaped 
learning through lack of use in the past or that it has been for- 
gotten since then. Thus automatic revision is provided for, and the 
child should be encouraged to adopt a particularly determined 
attitude towards common words that persistently give him 
trouble. If the word required is not in the list, the teacher should 
show the child how to write it, but explain that as it is a less 
common word than those in the list, it does not have to be 
specially learned. 

It should be noted, that since the principle adopted here is 
that the most common words should be learned first, many of 
the words a young child will be learning are in fact much harder 
than many he will not need to know till later. On the whole, 
however, the commoner words happen to be the easier ones. 

When a piece of writing has been completed, the child’s 
proof-reading, the habit of which should be developed as part 
of the teaching of English, may reveal errors that had escaped 
notice earlier. The frequency level of these words should be 
looked up in the list, and if necessary they should be entered 
into his personal learning list. Children should also learn to 
proof-read one another’s work, using the Alphabetical Spelling 
List as a ready means of checking the spelling. 

By such means, the number of spelling errors in a pupil’s 
finished piece of writing will be considerably reduced. Some 
errors, however, will no doubt be missed. These should be 
found and marked by the teacher when the work is handed in, and 
if they belong to the appropriate levels, they should be entered 
into the pupil’s learning list when the work is returned to him. 

In this way each child will build up a list of his personal 
spelling difficulties, and this will supply him with words to 
be learned during spelling time. Once the class has been shown 
what to do and has had a little practice, this part of che method 
will be found to run smoothly even with quite young children. 
But though the pupils will do most of the work of selecting 
their words, the teacher is stil] left with the responsibility of 
supervising this activity; in particular, he must see that words 
are copied correctly and diligently into the personal learning 
lists from day to day. He must have previously developed in his 
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class the necessary reference skills that are described later in this 
chapter. 

The number of words accumulated in the learning lists in 
the course of a normal week’s work should be carefully watched. 
Poor spellers may gather more than they can cope with in the 
time allotted for spelling, in which case the teacher must decide 
whether to set the child to work at an earlier frequency level or 
whether to restrict the number of words he should concentrate 
upon. On the other hand some children’s learning lists may be 
unusually small. There are several possible reasons for this. The 
children may be failing to enter up conscientiously all the words 
they should, and the teacher must watch for this; or they may 
simply be good spellers ready to move on the next level. A more 
subtle reason, however, and one that is less easy to perceive and 
to deal with, is that their level of verbal expression may be low 
and their writing more restricted in ideas than it should be. 
They do not use many words, so they make few mistakes. Such 
children require greater stimulation in the whole of their language 
experience and expression. In many ways, then, the teacher 
must act as a regulator of the supply of spelling material, his 
aim being to ensure that each child is applying himself to a 
suitable number of words of the right level during the spelling 
time allotted. By so doing he will ensure that individual progress 
is maintained. 


Learning the Dictionary Skills 

The alphabetical list is referred to in the same manner as a 
dictionary, and thorough training in its use must be given in the 
early stages. At the beginning of each year and occasionally 
throughout the year, it will be necessary for the pupils to revise 
and improve these skills so that the lists are used effortlessly, 
as any aid should be. At the preparatory level, the establishment 
of the simpler dictionary procedures may form one of the major 
activities of the spelling period. This time should not be be- 
orudged, for it is worthily employed in developing a fundamental 
skill that will benefit the child throughout his life, and thorough- 
ness at this early stage will certainly be rewarded by future 
efficiency and economy of effort. 
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The development of dictionary skills is an aspect of English 
teaching that already is found in most classrooms, so it is un- 
necessary to go into detail here. Briefly, children need to be able 
to isolate the first letter of a word (and later the first two or 
more letters), to form a tentative idea of the part of the dictionary 
in which the word may be found, to open the book at this place 
and proceed backwards or forwards until the correct page is 
located, and to look down the page until the word that is sought 
is recognized. From this point onwards, of course, the use of a 
spelling list differs from that of a dictionary, since meanings are 
not being sought. The additional skills now needed are these: 
copying the correct form of the word into written work and, if 
necessary, into the personal learning list, and checking both 
copies to ensure that they are correct. Specific training in copying 
and checking will be necessary, particularly in the lower classes. 
The need for re-training is indicated when errors occur in the 
words transcribed into a child’s personal learning list. 


Individual Learning 

A major difference between this method and some older 
spelling methods is that formerly the same words were taught 
to a whole class, whereas now different words will often be 
learned by the individual children. In order that children may 
learn effectively, they must be taught how to learn, and this 
teaching forms another of the essential activities that must be 
carried out early in the spelling programme. 

Learning implies the complex but systematic procedure the 
learner carries out in order to retain more or less permanently 
and to reproduce at will the correct form of a word. The learner 
must first perceive his goal and feel impelled to work towards it; 
then he should be helped to choose and apply an effective study 
technique that involves attending, thinking, imagining, writing, 
and several other activities that together comprise the effort he 
must exert in order to master his material. Finally, he should be 
taught to check the results of his study and to re-learn the words 
if necessary. 

Descriptions of good study methods are readily available, 
(for example, those referred to in the Primary School Spelling 
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Syllabus of 1954). Nevertheless for convenience the following 
suggestions are given. 

Comprehensive methods, such as the one suggested in the 
Syllabus, and the one printed on the inside cover of the 
N.Z.C.E.R. list itself, endeavour to secure retention by pro- 
viding a number of perceptual paths into the memory. Thus we 
have such steps as the following set out for the guidance of the 

upil: 
: ae Look at the word and try to capture a picture of it, 
so that you can see it with your eyes shut. 

Hearing. Say the word carefully several times, and listen to- 
yourself and to others until you recognize its sound. 

Feeling. Write the word, and feel what your muscles are doing 
when you write it. 

Testing. See if you can write out the word correctly on paper, 
without looking at the example you have been learning from. 

Children should be taught to complete their learning of a 
word by writing it several times from memory. Until they can 
do this, they should not think they have learned to spell it. 

These comprehensive methods, in their various forms, are most 
suitable for young children, or for a new class that has just been 
taken over, but when children are older their strengths and 
weaknesses become more apparent, and the teacher can begin to 
teach a child how to concentrate on the method that is most 
suitable for him. Many good spellers study words successfully 
without using all the steps of a general method, and the full 
benefit of individual learning comes only when each child uses 
the method that best suits him. 

Some children learn best from a visual impression, and they 
should therefore concentrate on the look of a word and not be 
required to spell it aloud. Other children may be helped most 
by motor drills such as tracing and finger-writing on the desk. 
Others again are most helped by careful enunciation in a whisper. 
It is therefore desirable to examine the learning methods of each 
child with the object of finding the strong points to concentrate 
on and the weaknesses to be avoided. If there is not time to do 
this with all children, the weaker spellers at least should be 
carefully studied and helped to find their best techniques. 
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Over-Learning 


Learning should continue well beyond the time when a word 
first appears to be known, in order to achieve the automatic, 
correct reproduction of the word which is a sign of a sound 
spelling habit. Repetition is necessary, but repetition of the whole 
learning process, not merely the over-and-over chanting that 
used to advertise to the world that a spelling lesson was being 
conducted. Fortunately, if the list is used as we suggest, automatic 
revision of words that have been learned earlier is provided for, 
for if the child forgets a word, it will need to be entered afresh 
in his personal learning list each time he has to look it up. 


Classroom Organization 


Detailed instructions on class organization and management 
are beyond the scope of the manual, but some suggestions may 
be useful because the suggested method differs from those to 
which many teachers have been accustomed. It is hoped that all 
teachers will develop their own variations of the plans outlined 
here, for each teaching situation is a unique combination of many 
factors (such as class size, teacher experience, and class level) 
which can only be referred to in a general way. 

The year’s work in spelling will fall into two periods, a short 
preparatory one followed by the main learning session. In the 
preparatory period the teacher will deal with the establishment 
of the children’s learning level, the revision of dictionary skills, 
the selection and teaching of the most suitable learning methods 
for different groups of children, and those general matters of 
organization which will enable the main programme to run 
smoothly. This will probably best be taken as a series of class 
lessons, for it is a time when class and teacher come together to 
work out the year’s plan of action and to prepare themselves for 
carrying it through. The importance of thorough preparation 
for the year’s work should not need stressing. 

When the main programme is commenced, the class may 
work in different groups, each formed for a special purpose, such 
as studying the words of a certain level, studying by a particular 
learning method, or catering for a special group of children 
(slow learners, children needing remedial teaching, and so on.) 
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The class may also work as merely a number of individuals 
when each child has his own job to do, knows how to do it, and 
can be left alone to work in his own way. Whatever the plan, 
during spelling periods the teacher should move round freely, 
observing progress and giving help where necessary. The organiz- 
ation should be determined solely by the needs of the children, 
groups being formed if and when that is an efficient way to 
work, class instruction being given on matters of universal 
importance, but the bulk of the time, certainly with upper classes, 
being devoted to the individual study for which the scheme is 
designed. 

Regular testing presents a problem because each pupil will 
be working with a different set of words, but this may be over- 
come by pairing off the class so that children can test one another 
simply by exchanging learning lists and presenting the words 
orally in the usual way. The same partnership can be used to 
check the accuracy of each other’s written work and learning 
lists (though ultimately this is the teacher’s responsibility) or to 
help with learning by presenting words, testing recall, and so on. 


Revision 


It has already been explained how the spelling method suggested 
here provides for the automatic revision of those words that give 
recurring difficulty to any pupil. There are occasions, however, 
when both the teacher and the pupils in the higher standards may 
wish to make a comprehensive revision of all the words at a 
particular level. For example, a pupil may want to make sure that 
he knows all the words before he is given a level-promotion test. 
Or a teacher may consider that certain pupils, in their day-to-day 
learning, have not had occasion to use most of the words of their 
level and need to take deliberate steps to fill up the gaps. To enable 
a comprehensive revision to be carried out by pupils in the higher 
standards, the words of each level are grouped together in 
the second section of Book Two. It should be remembered, 
however, that this grouping is only for convenience of revision; 
it should not be used by the teacher as a means of reverting to 
the method of setting daily assignments of words to the whole 
class irrespective of the children’s individual needs. 
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Time Required for Spelling 

It is not possible to lay down any general rule about the 
amount of time that should be devoted to the specific learning 
of the words entered by pupils into their personal learning lists. 
However, as this method enables pupils to concentrate upon the 
most-needed words and upon just those ones that they cannot 
spell, it should require considerably less than the five quarter- 
hour spelling periods per week that have been very commonly 
found in primary schools. Two, or at the most three, periods 
per week spent upon concentrated individual learning and mutual 
testing may be found to be quite enough for pupils of average 
ability. The time saved could be well applied to broader language 


activities. 


Chapter 3 


TESTING PROGRESS 


See aim that guides the current approach to spelling has been 
clearly stated as follows: “The measure of a person’s spelling 
ability is how well he spells in his writing.’ The most appropriate 
way to test spelling is therefore to examine written work done 
by the children under normal school conditions (which include, 
of course, the use of the reference lists, since this is one of the 
writing habits being established and one which is expected to 
persist throughout life). Such an examination of the children’s 
work will enable comparisons to be made between members of 
the same class, but it will give no indication of the standing of the 
class with respect to all other children of the same age. To do this, 
standardized attainment tests would be needed. However, in the 
everyday work of the classroom the goal is error-free writing, at 
least of the more important words, and it is this standard, rather 
than a national age-norm, that teachers will usually have in 
mind when assessing children’s day-to-day progress. 

Teachers may also assess spelling progress by carefully super- 
vising their pupils’ personal learning lists. The number of words 
that have to be entered and their frequency levels are both 
revealing. The frequency levels will show the stage reached by 
the child in the mastery of basic school writing requirements; 
they will indicate his actual working level. They will also show 
the number of errors that keep recurring in words from earlier 
levels, and thus they will give valuable information about his 
learning efficiency and long-term retention. The number of 
words in a personal list, considered in relation to the amount and 
type of writing from which they were derived, will also show 
the freedom with which a child is using words and his degree of 
success with words at his working level. 
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In general, the more a child reaches out to use new words, the 
greater will be his chance of error. A word of warning is therefore 
necessary here. Though error-free writing is the goal, we should 
not insist on perfection too early, for this may inhibit the wide 
use of words, and in the long run stunt the child’s ability to spell. 


Recording Progress 


The child as well as the teacher is interested in his spelling 
progress, and, in fact, he needs to know it if his best rate of 
progress is to be maintained. His written work and his progress 
from level to level will normally be enough to provide him with 
the information which he needs from time to time about his 
general progress. However, it is also very important for him to 
know how successful is his day-to-day learning. Knowledge of 
this will come from informal tests given him by his partner 
at the end of a period of study, or occasionally by his teacher 
as part of the individual attention to learning procedures that 
this method allows. Mistakes in these day-to-day tests call for 
closer supervision, the suggesting of better study methods, or 
more help and direction in his study. Success in these tests 
brings assurance and confidence, and it should be recorded in 
some way, perhaps at the back of the exercise book in which 
he keeps his personal learning list. Teachers will already know 
methods of recording (and rewarding) and the benefit they give 
to children, who are no less grateful for a pat on the back than 
they are themselves. 


Promoting the Child from Level to Level 


When a pupil knows about 90 per cent of the words at his 
current working level we suggest that he is ready to be promoted 
to the next level. The choice of this figure is an arbitrary one. It is 
intended to provide a reasonable compromise between the 100 
per cent that would be obtained if all the words were known, 
and a lower value indicating that a considerable number of 
words remain to be learned at a given level. For several reasons, 
it would not be wise to expect that the learner should know all 
the words at one level before being promoted to the next. 
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Incomplete learning may be because the child has not needed 
to use some of the words, and so will not yet have learned them. 
Moreover, some of the earliest needed words are so difficult that 
some children may take several years to master them, for many 
of the so-called ‘hundred spelling demons’ occur at the first two 
levels. However, since the child must always enter misspelled 
words into his learning list, not only those of his current level 
but also those from all previous levels, such words will not be 
left neglected when promotion from level to level takes place. 

When the teacher is satisfied that the child’s progress warrants 
it, he can use a series of ‘level tests’, as described in the next 
paragraph, and find the average percentage of success. In general, 
if this is 90 per cent or more, work should begin at the next higher 
level. However, promotion should not be regarded as a mechan- 
ical process. In every case the teacher should consider what is 
best for the individual child. Some children who after, say, two 
tests still do not quite reach the passing mark may benefit greatly 
by the encouragement they receive from being advanced to the 
next level ‘on trial’. 

Repeated failure will not benefit pupils, so the teacher should 
discourage individual children from asking for an assessment of 
their level too frequently. Promotion tests should not be given 
too often; probably once a term will be often enough for average 
spellers. On the other hand they should not be applied at fixed 
intervals as far apart as the beginning or end of each term. To 
maintain individual progress, teachers will find it necessary to 
test different children at different times; but to prevent too much 
time being spent on testing, it may be more convenient to 
postpone testing of any one child until a group is ready. It must 

be left to the teacher himself to work out the balance between 
— individual and group promotion. 


Level Tests 


It has been suggested that progress to later levels be allowed 
when about 90 per cent of the words at a child’s present level are 
known. Promotion tests for this purpose can be constructed from 
the tables given in the Appendix by drawing from them at 
random sufficient blocks of five words to yield a test of suitable 
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length, say 25 words. These tables have been constructed by 
choosing words from the lists so that representative proportions 
of easy words and hard words are included. (For it will be 
remembered that the levels are not levels of difficulty but of 
frequency.) Appropriate selections from these tables can readily 
be made by pairing beforehand random sets of the letters A to E 
with the numbers 1 to 5. For example, in a 25-word test, blocks 
A3, B2, Cs, D1, and E4 would provide a representative sample 
that has been constructed in an unbiased way simply by writing 
down a combination of numbers and letters without reference to 
the words themselves. The number of possible combinations is 
very large, and therefore a great many different tests can be 
prepared from the blocks of words given. 

There is no reason, of course, to choose only 25 words, though 
this is probably a convenient number to administer in a quarter- 
hour test. In general, the longer the test the more reliable it will 
be; but the time available, and other factors such as fatigue, will 
naturally set limits that will vary from class to class. It is recom- 
mended that two or more shorter tests be given in preference to 
one long one, and that promotion should be based on the average 
performance in several tests. For example, if two tests of 25 words 
were given, a child would be promoted to the next level if he had 
_ no more than 5 mistakes in all, i.e. 90 per cent accuracy. 

In some classes children could easily test one another, especially 
if the teacher prepared test words for them to use. It would save 
the teacher’s time and develop some self-reliance, if pupils were to 
be given a promotion test by the teacher only after they had 
passed one or two tests administered by other pupils. 


Method of Administering the Tests 


The recommended method of administering a test is as follows: 
(t) Say the word distinctly. (2) Say the word in a suitable sentence 
that it makes its meaning clear. (3) Repeat the word distinctly. 
For example, say: again; please sing that song again; again. 
Dictation pieces composed from the words children have been 
learning should not be used as a test for promotion purposes, 
because the 90 per cent pass mark may not be appropriate to the 
more difficult task of writing the words in context. 
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Finding the Children’s Levels at the Beginning of the Year 


In a school that has been using the Alphabetical Spelling List 
regularly, it is probable that children will remember their own 
working levels from the previous year, but in new classes and in 
cases of doubt it will be necessary for the teacher to place each 
child at a suitable level for beginning the year’s work. Tests for 
this purpose can also be compiled from the blocks of words in 
the Appendix. 

A series of tests of different levels should be given on successive 
days. For example, the average child entering Standard 3 is 
likely to be ready to work at level 4, so that the first day’s test 
could be at level 3. Children who did not obtain go per cent 
proficiency at that level would probably start at level 2, though 
some may have done so poorly that they should start at level 1. 
The others should next be tested with level 4, and those who 
passed level 4 would be tested at level 5, and so on. Thus pro- 
gressively their commencing levels would be found. 


Surveys of Attainment 


From time to time the headmaster may wish to survey the 
general spelling attainments of his school in a more convenient 
and objective manner than by carefully scrutinizing the children’s 
written work. For the purpose of such surveys, a graded achieve- 
ment test can be constructed with samples of words taken from 
the various frequency levels of the basic list, by using the same 
random blocks of words for different levels as are used for 
promotion from level to level. A complete test could be formed 
by choosing at random one block from each of the seven levels, 
as follows: level 1, Bs; level 2, A3; level 3, Ex; level 4, D4; 
level 5, C2; level 6, E4; level 7, As. 

Caution must be exercised in using a test of this kind. As only 
five words are included from each level, such a test cannot give 
as accurate or reliable an estimate of the individual child’s current 
working level as would the thorough testing recommended in 
the section on Promoting the Child from Level to Level. The levels 
of frequency do not constitute a perfect gradation of word 
difficulty, and some of the earlier sets of test words could by 
chance have words in them that are more difficult to spell than 
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words in some of the later sets. It is likely, therefore, that in a 
comparatively short test, some children may make errors in 
some of the earlier sets while getting some of the later sets 
completely right. However if each pupil’s total score is divided 
by five (the number of words from each level) the resulting 
indication of his current working level will in most cases be 
approximately correct. For example, most children who score 
25 out of the test of 35 words will probably be found on closer 
examination to have a current working level of 5. Two tests 
would, of course, give a much more reliable result than one. 

Keeping these limitations of a general survey test in mind, the 
headmaster can still use such a test to obtain a quick estimate of 
the general level and range of attainment in the various classes 
of the school. 


Speed of Promotion 


Until the N.Z.C.E.R. list has been used extensively in schools, 
it will not be possible to determine exactly how rapid will be 
the average rate of progress from level to level. It seems likely 
that level 1 will occupy more than half of the Standard 1 year 
for average children, because it has so many of the difficult 
common words in it. Though we consider it probable that the 
children of average ability will be able to master the first three 
levels by the end of Standard 2, this is a tentative judgement only. 
It may well be found that they need to continue with level 3 at 
the beginning of their year in Standard 3. As Book Two, which 
is for Standards 3 and 4, contains the words of all levels, such 
individual adaptations can easily be carried out. Teachers are 
strongly advised to use their own judgement in such matters, so 
that children are neither unduly hustled along from level to level 
at the risk of incomplete learning, nor, on the other hand, un- 
necessarily retarded. . 

It should be remembered, too, that in any class it is likely 
that there will be children working at different levels. Teachers 
should not expect all children to have reached the same level at 
the same age, and each child should have almost complete 
mastery of any given level before proceeding to the next. 


Chapter 4 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL WORK 


HE term diagnosis is used in education to denote the process 
Er of discovering a child’s general and specific deficiencies, and 
if possible, their causes. The factors leading to success and failure 
in spelling are complex, and expert assistance may sometimes 
have to be sought from the educational psychologist; but on the 
whole the classroom teachers are capable of learning to analyse 
the difficulties of most of their children, and they have unrivalled 
Opportunities to see the need for treatment, to begin it immedi- 
ately, and to continue to assess its effectiveness. 


Diagnostic Principles and Methods 


Sound diagnosis depends on our knowledge of the nature of 
the child in relation to the subject concerned. English is a 
difficult language to spell, because it has been derived from 
many sources and has suffered at the hands of earlier writers 
who did not know of a standard form of spelling and scholars 
who sought to impose wrong standards. Its irregularities worry 
the young child, as they do a foreign learner, by their failure 
to permit of clear and simple generalization. It is not surprising 
that immaturity of mental development, whether this is primarily 
a matter of low general intellectual capacity or whether it 
results from a lack of environmental stimulation in the specific 
development of language, is a major cause of poor spelling. 
Physical factors of general health, eyesight, and hearing may 
also play their part. Moreover, certain classroom skills, such as 
correct pronunciation, fluent hand-writing, the perceptual and 
analytic aspects of reading, and, indeed, the general habits of 
learning that are developed in school, must all be examined in 
the search for the reasons for spelling deficiencies. 
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Diagnostic method is essentially systematic and calls for the 
ability to find and recognize a clue, and to follow it up method- 
ically; yet each case is different, so that the general kind of 
guidance to teachers that can be given in a manual can do no 
more than indicate to them a method of approach that must be 
adapted to each individual child’s problems. 

The diagnostic attack should begin with the study of symp- 
toms, and then it should penetrate deeper. A good starting point 
is Burt’s classification of types of error! from the standpoint of 
the child making the error into (a) lapses, (b) extemporizations, 
(c) habitual errors, (d) idiosyncracies. A ‘lapse’ is a careless 
mistake, not likely to be repeated, in which the carelessness 
rather than the word form is studied for treatment, as the child 
really does know how to spell the word. An ‘extemporization’ 
is the result of an attempt to make up the spelling of an unknown 
word by generalization from phonic or other principles. Mistakes 
of this kind tend to occur again on re-testing, but usually in a 
different wrong form. Remedial work here is simply a matter of 
teaching the correct form. At this point it should be noted that 
the first two steps in the analysis may have disposed of a large 
proportion of the errors to be found in the work of the average 
class, and such errors do not require very profound treatment. 
Let us now examine the remaining ones. The third type is 
called a ‘habitual error’ because the same mistake tends to be 
made over and over again with the same word. The words may 
be quite simple or they may contain troublesome elements that 
are handled with ease in other words. Most of us have one or 
two such weaknesses. Owing to their intangible, sometimes 
trivial, nature much ingenuity and persistence are often required 
to find the cause of such errors and to cure them. Basically a 
sound new habit must replace a bad old one, and it clears the 
ground for the implanting of a new habit if the origin of the 
old one is understood by the learner. The final type is the ‘idio- 
syncracy , a characteristic type of error that is repeated in different 
forms or in different words, e.g. persistent reversing of letters. 
To examine these we must go deeper, to lower levels that can 
be explored with the aid of a further classification of the errors 
1Sir Cyril Burt, Mental and Scholastic Tests, 321-2. London: Staples, 2nd. Edition, 1947. 
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themselves. Burt sets out such a classification in some detail, but 
the following simpler version is given by Gates and Russell?: 


Additions: sticke, carefuly 
Insertions: neack, capiture 
Omissions: fether, exept 
Substitutions: becose, kolony 
Transpositions: feild, fishined 


Phonetic errors: wate, vakashun 


An examination of the errors of any particular type may 
suggest the reasons for failure. For example, the addition in 
the word sticke may indicate a tendency to add a final e to all 
words, or it may be a question of false analogy with familar 
words (like), or it may result from poor powers of auditory 
analysis. The addition to bananana may be a simple matter of 
motor perseveration (the tendency for a particular movement 
to continue), but andimal, though suggestive of perseveration 
(from and), also shows a lack of visual perception. 

At these deeper levels the point of enquiry shifts from the 
location of the characteristics of the error to a concern for the 
reasons for them. The process of examination should continue 
until enough facts have been collected to explain why certain 
errors are made. It is in these later stages that the teacher must 
rely to the greatest extent on his patience and insight; and his 
insight can be deepened by thoughtfully considering expert 
advice, and by reading some of the useful works that have been 
written on the subject. A selection of these is given at the end of 
this chapter. 


Diagnostic Tests 


Such books usually contain examples of diagnostic tests, 
together with illustrations of their use in solving problems of 
this nature. Teachers with the necessary training and experience 
may wish to make use of these tests, but even without them a 
good deal of valuable diagnostic work can be carried out with 
the ordinary materials of the classroom. In the course of his 
daily supervision of the learning of his class, the teacher will be 


2A. I. Gates & D. H. Russell, Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling Manual. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Rev. Edition 1940. 
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able to observe many signs that will help him to guide his 
children to better spelling progress. Much can be gained by 
having children list the errors they have made in written work 
over a period of a few weeks. Test and examination papers 
should be scrutinized to discover the nature of the weaknesses 
they reveal. The main advantage that a published diagnostic test 
has over day-to-day observation is that it enables a rapid system- 
atic survey to be made of the main areas of spelling where children 
are likely to encounter difficulty. It should be realised, however, 
that a diagnostic test merely shows what the difficulties are, and 
it does not by itself explain them. Moreover, the use of diagnostic 
tests should not be thought to release teachers from the responsi- 
bility of deciding from their own continuing observations how 


best to help their pupils. 


The Limits of Remedial Treatment 


Diagnosis is a preparation for whatever remedial action may 
be called for when a child’s level or rate of progress fails to 
measure up to the expectations held for him. Broadly speaking, 
diagnosis will reveal two kinds of causal elements affecting 
learning rate, those that can be controlled and those that cannot. 
The former prevent the child from spelling as well as he could do, 
and his retardation should be able to be cured. The latter, being 
beyond control, produce a relatively intractable backwardness. 

A ‘retarded speller’ is therefore one whose poor performance 
is known to be due to factors that can be removed, modified, or 
replaced by the teacher with the assurance of effecting an improve- 
ment. A ‘slow learner’ is a poor speller whose difficulties are 
known to be beyond the scope of any remedial action that it is 
practicable for a conscientious teacher to take. Different educa- 
tional provision must be made for each case. 


Remedial Principles and Methods 


The general principles of remedial work are to remove the 
cause of the difficulty, to substitute a set of skills that will lead to 
higher achievement, and to give sufficient time and opportunity 
for the exercise of these skills to take effect. 

Remedial work should as far as possible take place in the 
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normal spelling time, for to deprive the child of other activities 
will spoil the balance of the curriculum, and it may make the 
child resent the imposition of extra work or feel self-conscious 
about his difficulties. The work should be individual, though 
groups may engage in the more general activities of the visual, 
auditory, or analytic aspects of remedial learning. However it is 
organized, it should be regular, frequent, interesting, and efficient. 
In many cases diagnosis will not indicate precisely what type of 
activity is required, so that a certain amount of trial and error 
must be expected. Therefore the teacher should try to develop a 
flexibility of approach and an ability to sense the effectiveness 
of a given method. Motivation, encouragement, and success, 
should all operate at their highest levels. 

Speaking generally, much of the remedial activity will centre 
round the building up of new learning habits. When a promising 
method of learning is discovered, continued practice and repeti- 
tion will help to form it as a habit, and occasional revision to 
reinforce the habit may be advisable even when it seems firmly 
established. 

Particular remedial activities, being as varied as the nature of 
the difficulties which call for them, do not lend themselves to a 
general treatment in a manual of this kind. From their stocks of 
techniques, activity materials, teaching aids, word-study methods, 
sentence activities, and all the other teaching procedures in the 
field of English language study, teachers should seek out the ones 
which will prove effective for specific weaknesses. Helpful 
suggestions will be found in some of the books listed below. 


Provision for Slow Learners 


When compared with other children of the same age a slow 
learner is a young learner in terms of the skill he has developed, 
but he shares many of the interests and experiences of his age 
group and has much to gain by working with them in school. 
He is particularly well catered for by an individualized spelling 
programme based on a graded list of the words most commonly 
used in primary school writing, for he may start with the 
commonest words at Level 1 and proceed at his own slow rate, 
yet always be applying his weaker learning powers to the words 
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from which he will derive the most benefit. The slow-learning 
pupil should be shown that the persistent learning of even one 
word a day will steadily make him a better speller, and that the 
commonest words, such as went, morning, and school are assets in 
the writing of all children. As the backward children will tend 
to make a large number of errors in their written work, teachers 
should watch the learning lists of these pupils to see that the 
assignments of words do not greatly exceed their capacity to 
learn. Simple learning activities, more closely supervised than 
those for average children, should also be devised for them. 

A slow learner’s programme will differ from that of average 
children mainly by its rate of progress; but when the slow 
learner is allowed to concentrate on the simpler, more useful 
words, many of the frustrations arising from the study of class 
lists thought suitable for average children will disappear. He will 
discover that success is possible and with it interest, and a healthier 
mental attitude towards school learning. 


Some Useful Books 
E. W. Dolch, Better Spelling. Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press, 1943. 


Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in Basic School Subjects. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1943. 


A. I. Gates & D. H. Russell, Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling 
Manual. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Revised edition, 1940. 


Gertrude Hildreth, Teaching Spelling. New York: Holt, 1955. 


Fred. J. Schonell, Backwardness in the Basic Subjects. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1942. 


Fred. J. Schonell, Essentials in Teaching and Testing Spelling. 
London: Macmillan, 1932. 


Appendix 


A SELECTION OF TEST WORDS 


A B 
1. fine your 
long that 
table name 
getting doll 
went morning 
2. these §_Mever 
had she 
came eat 
milk better 
love time 
3. many our 
out us 
always write 
summer few 
best in_- 
4. bring when 
once you 
looked have 
something each 
little glad 
5. hat baby 
put black 
today mother 
said cat 
all like 


LEVEL 1 


C 
find 


school 
how 
ball 


live 


tree 
one 

no 
around 


friend 
poe 

told 

bike 

say 

could 

children 


took 
going 
I’m 
two 
girls 


ad 
it 
thing 
new 
car 


Vdig 
year 
than 

Sd 


home 
but 
am 
gave 
was 


see 
much 
way 
teacher 
my 


E 
thought 


for 
large 
can 


his 


only 
what 
close 
into 


big 


or 
who 


pussy 


are 


give 
got 


too 
next 
water 


then 


boy 
this 
cry 
here 
work 
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/ 


A 


. road 


bus 
coal 
miss 


almost 


. music 


fish 
bicycle 
real 


king 


. ago 


tired 
making 
floor 


daisy 


. send 


may 
without 
cotton 
hunted 


- COW 


why 
life 
happen 


named 
= 
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io. LEVEL 2 
B Cy D, 
leave winter grass 
open nine money 
magic hair “lost 
ever such everything 
shop fortune ready 
small Tuesday _hasn’t 
“eight part postman 
jump bought ice 
end present stopped 
mine wash bread 
air hour brown 
full river early 
seen story rabbit 
outside sun sent 
both plant ground 
wait puppy land 
spelling holiday running 
wasn’t ege eye 
keep walk clothes 
across sleep. second 
flower trying rest 
liked vship says 
Wednesday hand hold 
lake turn foot 
sleep Monday cousin 


E 
dress 
line 


store 


afternoon 


left 


eating 
start 
kept 


between 


ri 
birthday 


isn’t 
since 
picture 
near 


/ 
A 
1. grew 
jelly 
meet 
spent 
either 


2. fourth 
hunt 


mountain 


already 


hay 
cent 
south 
heavy 
kite 
rich 
4. petrol 
jam 


everyone 
number 


seem 


5. stairs 
Easter 
kitten 
rather 
ghost 


A 


age 


library 
sky 
twelve 
knife 
above 
stick 


fox 
loving 


themselves 


broken 


slowly 
round 
hide 
mud . 
cried 


grey 
frog 
eleven 
salt 
tries 

/ 
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LEVEL 3 
Y 


grown 
living 
pink 


soft 
potatoes 
stand 
need 
soap 


pony 
often 
married 
build 
hospital 


steep 
bridge 
stood 
forest 
known 
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Y 
x 

climb truck 
past inch 

Aelling held 
add pudding 
pick late 
earth bottom 
paid nurse 
nose pence 
coloured drive 
forgot eighty 
teeth laugh 
middle hurried 
really ocean 
job dug 
pleased _ lesson 
else New Zealand 
moved giant 
someone island 
order ~ met 
enjoyed slept 
lawn alone 
inside thanked 
son mean 
quick office 
merry giving 
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a .\ B 

1. ahead capital 
policeman throne 
Australia wonder 
flood below 
poem newspaper 

2. burn dentist 
voice  ~ market 
useful form 
point lead 
lamb fresh 

3. sentence stuck 
heart rang 

| prize cabin 
moon unch 
whether sack 

4. tractor correct 
cause dream 
mouse fresh 
hotel base 
common reason 

5. dirty lying 
western bush 
bark farther 
case germ 
longer cream 


~~ film 


LEVEL 4 


/ 

C D 
square wise 
none brush 
beside terrible 
steel February 
nail subject 
calf practice - 
famous stream 
idea finish 
piano thick 
strange dropped 
probably pocket 
sound / careful 

/ 

wooden / 4 art. 

= sew 
coast engine 
branch theft 
handkerchief bite 
quiet plane 
pumpkin led 
valley meal 
seed especially 
tiny awoke 
amount study 
balance basketball 
daughter track 


¥ 


E 


theatre 
weigh 
sentence 
save 


push 


soil 
proud 
eastern 
main 
test 


copy 


headmaster 


shining 


wheel 


editor 


drum 

dust 
important 
brave 
mower 


florin oo 
trunk 
battle 
twice 


loud 


A B 

1. self protect 
jolly treasure 
union allow 
history shade 
bury load 

2. manage factory 
birth examination 
oak seam 
powder remember 
hook eve 

3. bulldozer Wellington 
promise steam 
swell rough 
report _ belt 
neat trail 

4. blanket woollen 
suit material 
grapes _ lace 
paragraph brick 
nor pine 

5. narrow bloom 
modern escape 
safety position 
officer wire 
beauty _ finally 
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LEVEL 5 

C D 
orchestra unless 
kick owner 
gay cabbage 
couple hammer 
stomach sharp 
moss shell 
secret pack 
lucky paddock 
separate imagine 
frozen upper 
easily belong 
comb spoke 
pleasure neighbour 
smart thread 
crowd stage 
geography berry 
whistle honour 
Bible ought 
clown necessary 
addition juice 
empty harden 
broom _ path 
slid central 
plate smell 
special verb 


mark 

pale 

health 
sunshine 
government 


garage 
journey 
wing 
ladder 


snowball 


understand . 
cloud 

tiger 

struck 
barrier 


pile 
marble 
balloon 
route 


shake 


stock 
Auckland 
edge 
vote 
tunnel 


a a a 
a ES 
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A B C D 

. sailor further wedding oven 
notice motor thus guide 
fuel invitation growth afterwards 
hollow human object kindergarten 
blind musical stole measles 

. keen machinery supply mischief 
member __ social bench signal 
excitement search timber rush 
pardon palace furniture limb 
liberty guard model _ offer 

. agreement medicine oasis holy 
throat fierce magazine commerce 
happily thrown soup stiff 
sink seek weak sandwich 
popular handle print fact 

. settlement ruler public drawn 
practise nature treaty tennis 
comfortable spirit nephew rooster 
term collar pour therefore 
record happiness ribbon _ stationery 

. message natural refuse — chalk 
haunt shower polite paste 
score pure apron _ single 
community ourselves rapidly raw 
account engineer liquid midnight 


E 


perfect 
solid 
height 
list 
gang 


law 
steal 


regular 
average 
peak 
poison 
surround 


hoe 
adopted 
obey 
sickness 


property 


a 


A B 

. express mistress 
problem agriculture 
acre hawk 
equipment friendship 
knitting aloud 

. index sense 
hero seldom 
thorn boundary 
command partner 
heaven invent 

. ache exchange 
gentle crust 
impossible disappear 
forgive regard 
indeed private 

. border quantity 
voyage _ spear 
flight fountain 
foolish peace 
graceful contain 


. thoughtful multiply 
clover fright 
advantage consider 
expensive afford 
intelligent fancy 
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LEVEL 7 
C D E 

increase continent fairly 
counter fried principle 
salad mountainous nylon 
thief due collect 
earn jealous wreck 
alarm payment folk 
occupied smoking salute 
event grazing mystery 
remain cure traveller 
courage habit advice 
primary instance bulb 
explore opposite ceiling 
manufacture playful labour 
cushion entertain deliver 
harness linen election 
diamond _ justice majority 
lime league haul 
moisture | wander spade 
permission butcher pyjamas 
dwarf lemonade knot 
dying nervous absence 
refreshments hail sour 
tender goodness organ 
puzzle pretend comi 
result telegraph _— platform 
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The New Zealand Council for Educational Research was founded 
in 1933. Its purpose is to foster research into educational problems, 
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